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ADDRESS  OF  PRESIDENT  ASA  G.  CANDLER  BEFORE 
BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES,  JUNE  3,  1910. 

Gentlemen  of  the  Board  of  Trustees : 

There  has  never  been  a  more  important  session  of  the  board  of 
trustees  of  Emory  College  than  that  upon  which  we  are  entering  at 
this  moment,  and  we  do  well  to  remind  ourselves  of  the  grave  re- 
sponsibilities with  which  we  are  charged. 

To  our  hands  has  been  committed  the  care  of  an  institution  of 
learning,  now  more  than  seventy  years  old,  which  has  mightily 
affected  for  good  both  church  and  state,  from  its  foundation  to  this 
good  hour.  In  doctrine  it  has  been  pure,  and  in  life  ennobling 
during  all  its  history.  No  strange  fires  have  burned  on  its  altars, 
And  no  false  lights  have  been  kindled  by  its  teachings.  Through 
jdays  qf  prosperity  and  years  of  adversity  it  has  maintained  an  un- 
ialteying  fidelity  to  truth  and  righteousness. 

r  f{t  rits  sons  have  gone  forth  from  its  halls  deeply  imbued  with  the 
Jl-ofty  -spirit,  of  ibeir  alma  mater,  and  they  have  served  well  their  gen- 
eration by  th«  will  of  God.  In  peace  and  in  war,  in  the  work  of  the 
church  an4:ip  tjle  service  of  the  state,  in  the  schoolroom  and  the 
counting 'houser,  in  ;3iiedi«ine  and  in  law,  in  the  forum  and  on  the 
larm^.-inj^v-ery  wajl^orf  life?  hoth  public  and  private,  they  have  ex- 
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emplified  the  highest  virtues  and  labored  with  the  most  unwavering 
devotion  to  duty.  If  any  among  them  have  fallen  short  of  the 
noblest  manhood  or  the  most  unselfish  self-sacrifice,  their  failure 
has  been  made  the  more  conspicious  and  blameworthy  by  so  much 
as  it  was  foreign  to  the  instruction  and  spirit  of  the  institution  from 
which  they  went  forth.  The  "Emory  type"  of  man  has  been  dis- 
tinct and  dependable  in  our  country  for  more  than  half  a  century. 
By  their  fruits  both  men  and  institutions  are  and  must  be  judged 
and  measured  by  this  test.  Emory  College  deserves  to  be  ranked 
among  the  most  beneficent  forces  which  have  operated  for  the  eleva- 
tion of  our  people  and  the  upbuilding  of  all  that  is  good  among  us. 
Its  past  has  more  than  fulfilled  the  lofty  motives  by  which  its  pious 
founders  w^ere  actuated  in  its  establishment. 

But  the  past  is  not  enough ;  its  future  must  be  even  better,  and 
by  our  actions  at  this  time  its  future  will  be  influenced  in  a  most 
marked  degree.  The  institution  has  reached  a  momentous  point  in 
its  history.  For  the  first  time  since  it  was  founded,  the  college  has 
adequate  buildings  for  its  work.  That  beautiful  church  building, 
"the  Young  J.  Allen  Memorial,"  which  wdll  be  dedicated  in  con- 
nection with  the  commencement  exercises  of  this  year,  completes  a 
collection  of  structures  which  fits  the  institution  for  its  work  as  it 
w^as  never  before  equipped. 

The  campaign  for  the  increase  of  endowment,  which  the  pres- 
ident of  the  college  has  carried  to  a  successful  issue,  carries  the  en- 
dowment funds  of  the  institution  beyond  the  half-million  mark, 
ills  figure,  when  compared  with  the  large  endowments  of  institu- 
tions in  other  sections  of  our  country,  seems  small,  but  with  such 
an  endowment  Emory  College  can  greatly  enrich  its  course  of  study 
and  extend  its  influence  for  good.  It  can  and  will  do  the  best  col- 
lege work.  In  truth,  in  this  quiet  place,  separated  from  unwhole- 
some distractions  and  free  from  the  deteriorating  effects  of  exces- 
sive wealth,  this  honored  institution  will  render  service  to  the 
country  which  is  quite  impossible  at  more  opulent  and  worldly  cen- 
ters of  learning.  Moreover,  if  we  rightly  manage  the  resources  now 
at  our  command,  we  may  confidently  expect  the  endowment  to 
reach  the  sum  of  $1,000,000  within  the  next  few  years.  The  people 
have  confidence  in  Emory  College,  and  that  great  asset  will  draw  all 


else  that  is  good  after  it.  Best  of  all,  Emory  College  is  under  no 
obligation  for  what  it  has,  in  fact  or  in  prospect,  to  any  person  or 
corporation  not  in  perfect  accord  with  its  spirit  and  its  aims.  In 
a  peculiar  and  endearing  sense,  it  is  ''our  Emory."  Nor  will  its 
center  of  gravity  ever  be  shifted  from  that  upon  which  its  founders 
rested  it  at  first  to  any  outside  and  alien  foundation.  Whatever  is 
placed  upon  its  altar  must  be  gifts  sanctified  by  that  altar  and  par- 
taking of  its  own  character.  It  has  never  been  allured  by  gold  to 
deflect  in  the  slightest  degree  from  the  mission  set  before  it,  and 
now  such  a  temptation  will  have  less  power  than  ever  before.  It 
owes  to  no  man  or  set  of  men  any  debt  so  great  as  the  obligation  it 
owes  to  the  church  w^hich  founded  it  and  the  people  whom  it  is 
pledged  to  serve. 

It  is  our  care  at  this  time,  when  it  is  entering  upon  an  era  of 
enlarged  usefulness  to  fix  it  more  firmly  than  ever  to  the  foundation 
upon  which  it  has  been  reared,  and  hold  it  more  closely  than  ever 
to  the  constituency  by  which  it  was  set  up  and  by  which  it  has  been 
sustained  through  all  its  splendid  history.  Speaking  in  terms  of  the 
commercial  world,  we  must  preserve  its  own  trade-marks  and  keep 
its  products  up  to  the  grade  which  they  have  always  stood  for.  The 
demand  for  such  goods  was  never  greater  than  now.  The  world 
wants  men  of  high  moral  character,  unfaltering  faith,  calm  cour- 
age, clear  heads,  and  of  undiluted  integrity. 

Whereunto  Emory  has  already  attained,  let  her  walk  by  the 
same  rule  and  mind  the  same  things,  although  she  forgets  not  the 
things  that  are  behind,  let  her  reach  forth  to  the  things  which  are 
before,  pressing  toward  the  mark  of  the  prize  of  her  high  calling  to 
the  mission  she  is  set  to  fulfill. 

To  this  end  we  wish  that  such  hands  as  have  guided  hereto- 
fore her  internal  administration  shall  continue  to  hold  the  helm. 
Such  a  craft  demands  such  a  captain  and  such  a  crew,  and  we  are 
not  aware  of  any  vessel  to  which  they  can  be  called  on  which  they 
can  win  more  honor  or  render  higher  service.  Jason,  with  the 
Argonauts  sent  to  secure  the  golden  fleece,  went  not  forth  for  treas- 
ure half  so  precious  as  that  for  which  our  good  ship  sails.  Let  the 
man  on  the  bridge  remain  at  his  post  with  those  who  have  sailed 
with  them,  inspired  by  strains  of  music  sweeter  than  the  notes  by 


which  Orpheus  is  said  to  have  saved  the  crew  of  the  fabled  Argo 
from  the  seductive  influence  of  the  sirens — held  and  helped  by  a 
hand  stronger  than  that  of  Apollo,  whose  flashing  light  guided  the 
ancient  mariners  to  a  haven  of  safety.  What  music  of  earth  can 
soothe  and  inspire  like  the  divine  approval — what  power  can  lead 
and  protect  like  that  of  Him  who  stands  by  the  man  who  labors  in 
self-sacrifice  for  the  people  among  whom  he  has  been  providentially 
placed,  and  for  whom  he  has  been  called  to  toil?  What  treasure 
can  any  voyager  bring  from  afar  more  valuable  than  that  which 
such  a  Christian  college  as  Emory  brings  to  such  a  land  as  ours? 
Let  President  Dickey  and  his  faculty  stand  bravely  by  Emory,  and 
let  us,  as  trustees  of  the  glory  of  its  past  and  its  promises  for  the 
future,  stand  with  them,  making  the  dear  old  college  the  greatest 
and  most  useful  institution  in  all  the  land,  for  the  Christian  educa- 
tion of  the  youths,  not  only  of  Georgia,  but  of  all  the  states  of  our 
whole  country  and  beyond.  Their  predecessors,  and  ours,  have  left 
us  the  heritage  of  a  great  past.  Be  it  ours  to  preserve  that  inher- 
itance and  transmit  it  to  posterity,  not  only  unimpaired,  but  en- 
riched and  improved,  always .  mindful  that  we  have  not  only  the 
eyes  of  a  sleepless  and  Great  God  always  upon  us,  but  a  great  and 
good  people,  who  confidently  look  to  us  as  good  stewards  worthy 
and  well  qualified  to  discharge  the  high  service  that  devolves  upon 
us. 

WHY  EMORY? 
(Jas.  R.  Webb,   Class  1911.) 


Emory  College  is  no  humbug.  Indeed,  it  is  for  America  a 
force  for  good,  for  the  South's  crown  a  shining  jewel,  for  Georgia 
a  place  of  power,  and  for  the  Church  of  God  a  lasting  piller.  It 
would  seem  too  good  to  call  it  ideal  and  yet  I  believe  that  it  is  els 
near  ideal  as  any  institution  of  learning  in  the  Southland  and  cer- 
tainly inferior  to  none  in  our  State.  My  reasons  for  paying  it  this 
tribute  are  (1)  that  it  stands  for  Christianity,  (2)  the  thorough 
and  high  classed  training  that  it  gives,  (3)  its  system  of  athletics 
and  (4)  its  geographical  location. 
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I  put  it  none  too  strongly  when  I  say  that  Emory  College  stands 
for  Christianity.  Emory  is  not  ' 'ashamed  of  Christ"  but  instead  is 
holding  Him  up  to  the  young  of  her  halls  as  the  paragon  of  man- 
hood and  the  direct  medium  to  the  greatest  life.  A  second  class 
manhood  is  not  approved  of  in  this  institution  and  morality  alone 
is  not  the  limit  of  her  teaching  for  her  highest  teaching  to  every 
young  man  is  for  unmoving  faith  in  a  Power  that  saves,  elevates 
and  dignifies.  She  strives  to  send  out  first  class  men  and  with  no 
less  is  she  satisfied. 

The  instructors  at  Emory  are  not  instructors  in  name  alone, 
they  are  not  here  simply  to  become  ''profs.''  but  they  are  here  to 
teach  and  to  do  it  in  a  conscientious  way.  The  Christian  standard 
of  a  school  or  college  can  hardly  rise  above  the  Christian  standard 
of  its  teachers.  If  they  are  fakes  they  will  send  fakes  out  into  the 
world  only  to  multiply  their  tribe.  But  when  a  teacher  possesses 
within  himself  a  definite  purpose,  when  his  character  is  aflame  with 
holy  principles,  he  radiates  himself  into  others,  into  his  students 
when  they  "touch  the  hem  of  his  garments."  For  three  years  I 
have  been  a  student  in  Emory  College  and  I  speak  from  experience. 
For  three  years  I  have  carefully  watched  the  men  who  compose 
Emory's  faculty  and  as  I  have  come  more  and  more  in  contact  with 
them  the  more  do  I  admire  them  as  Christian  men.  They  are  men 
whose  characters  are  above  reproach,  of  extensive  experience,  wide 
and  close  study,  broad  minds,  sterling  worth,  men  to  whom  parents 
should  rejoice  to  entrust  their  sons  and  under  whose  instruction 
young  men  should  aspire  to  be.  Those  parents  who  realize  the  im- 
portance and  the  worth  of  such  teachers  touch  the  keynote  of  their 
son's  welfare.  Long  years  of  toil,  corrugated  brows,  anxious  cares 
— and  a  son  ready  for  college  life.  His  character  ready  to  be  formed. 
Why  not  let  it  be  moulded  at  Emory?  Refine  him  with  the  fire  that 
has  ever  characterized  this  institution.  Place  him  in  the  surround- 
ings that  ever  echo  with  the  lives  of  Lamar,  Haygood,  Akin  and 
Candler.  Let  him  choose  Emory  as  the  initial  station  of  his  central 
road  of  life.  Here  he  will  be  cared  for  by  upright  authorities  and 
a  loyal  student  body.  Here  he  can  acquire  character,  knowledge, 
associations  and  friends  and  all  the  agencies  for  good  that  a  Chris- 
tian college  affords. 


Nor  is  this  the  only  reason  for  which  Emory  merits  young 
men.  She  is  thorough.  She  is  one  of  the  few  colleges  in  the  state 
being  rated  "A"  by  the  educational  commission.  Then  if  this  col- 
lege is  ranked  so  high  in  curriculum  and  is  so  thorough  in  training 
where  can  a  man  hope  to  do  better  in  a  literary  college?  Perhaps 
the  best  testimony  to  her  thoroughness  is  shown  by  the  positions  of 
Emory  men  in  educational  lines.  Inquire  among  the  high  schools 
of  Georgia  about  the  high  ideals  of  Emory  and  how  nearly  these 
ideals  are  reached;  ask  about  college  teachers,  college  presidents, 
county  school  commissioners  and  state  school  commissions  and  see 
if  Emory  has  a  voice. 

There  are  numerous  Emory  men  who  will  endorse  my  words 
when  I  say  that  men  are  not  let  pass  at  Emory  simply  to  make  a 
class  nor  graduated  in  order  to  swell  the  alumni  roll.  A  diploma 
or  a  certificate  from  Emory  College  means  that  he  who  holds  it  has 
done  the  work  called  for  on  the  face  of  the  certificate  faithfully  and 
well,  that  the  faculty  of  specialists  along  those  lines  deem  him  to 
be  worthy  of  it  and  a  credit  to  the  institution.  There  is  one  stand- 
ard to  which  every  one  must  measure  up  and  that  standard  is  of  the 
highest. 

Most  young  men  love  athletics  and  it  is  well  that  such  a  ten- 
dency is  growing.  But  college  athletics  have  transcended  their 
prime  purpose  when  athletics  as  a  means  is  taken  for  an  end.  There 
are  those  who  would  attempt  to  criticize  Emory  for  opposing  inter- 
collegiate athletics  and  yet  is  it  not  true  that  the  tendency  is  for 
other  colleges  to  incline  toward  Emory's  example?  Here  each  man 
ha  s  a  chance  to  show  himself  in  one  or  more  phsises  of  athletics. 
Each  class  has  its  fottball,  basketball  and  baseball  teams,  relay 
runners,  with  general  interest  manifest  in  tennis.  So  that  if  a  man 
cares  and  is  physically  able  there  is  some  place  along  these  lines  that 
he  can  win.  The  student  body  manifest  their  love  for  athletics  in  all 
of  these  games,  while  the  college  shows  its  approval  by  its  modern 
gymnasium  of  thirty  thousand  cost. 

We  have  taken  up  these  different  reasons  why  we  believe  young 
men  should  come  to  Emory,  so  now  finally  we  wish  to  tell  you  where 
Emory  is  and  how  it  looks.  In  population  Oxford  is — on  the  map. 
This,  however,  has  ever  proved  to  the  advantage  of  the  college.     A 
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more  beautiful  village  one  could  not  wish  to  see,  with  her  spreading 
oaks  and  classic  elms.  The  nearest  city — Atlanta —  is  forty  miles 
distant,  thus  separating  the  young  men  from  the  detracting  rush 
of  city  life.  Oxford  is  nestled  back  under  the  trees,  one  mile  from 
the  Georgia  Eailroad  and  the  same  distance  from  Covington,  the 
county  seat.  The  people  of  the  college  town  have  long  since  learned 
the  art  of  making  the  boys  feel  at  home  and  throwing  about  them  a 
tender  care  such  as  only  the  good  homes  of  Oxford  can  give.  If 
you  wish  to  study  hard  and  sojourn  for  a  while  in  the  most  classic 
town  in  Georgia  then  you  should  cast  your  lot  with  Emory.  If  you 
are  not  a  studuent  but  aspire  to  be  one  then  pack  your  trunk  this 
fall  and  come  to  Emory.  If  you  have  already  seen  the  vision  that 
calls  to  a  higher  life  then  come  face  the  realities  and  realized  dreams, 
of  Emory.  If  you  have  not  yet  seen  the  vision  clear  but  are  seek- 
ing it,  why  not  come?  Never  was  there  a  better  town,  never  society 
more  elevating  nor  a  student  body  more  ready  to  receive  you. 
Come  and  greet  Emory  and  she  will  extend  to  you  an  arm  untiring 
and  a  hand  that  does  not  fail.  A  new  era  is  rushing  upon  the  old 
college,  the  future  has  never  been  so  bright  nor  the  people  more 
anxious  for  her  unbounded  success.    If  you  want  the  best,  come. 


ATHLETICS  AT  EMORY. 

(Chas.  R.  Fox,  Class  1910.) 


Realizing  the  need  of  physical  as  well  as  mental  development, 
the  college  authorities  have  built  and  equipped  the  J.  P.  Williams 
Gymnasium,  one  of  the  best  gymnasiums  in  the  South,  of  which  we 
are  justly  proud.  Every  student  who  is  not  physically  disqualified 
is  required  to  take  physical  exercise  two  hours  per  week  under  the 
direction  of  a  skilled  director. 

Feeling  the  inadequacy  of  a  gymnasium  to  supply  the  outdoor 
exercise  and  recreation  necessary  for  young  manhood,  the  students 
themselves  conduct  a  system  of  athletic  here  which  gives  to  a  very 
large  number  of  the  students  opportunity  to  get  this  outdoor  exercise 
and  recreation  or  relaxation  from  college  duties  which  is  not  to  be 
found  in  the  gymnasium. 
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The  purpose  of  athletics  in  a  college  is  not  to  train  men  to  be 
professional  athletes  or  to  make  athletics  the  most  important  factor 
in  the  college  career  of  young  men  thereby  placing  too  little  value 
upon  the  literary  education  of  the  students,  but  to  give  to  as  many 
of  the  students  as  possible  an  opportunity  to  get  outdoor  exercise 
and  to  supply  for  the  student  body  recreation  from  the  work  of  the 
class  room  and  its  attendant  duties. 

Our  system  of  athletics  -is  based  upon  the  principle  of  giving 
to  the  greatest  number  of  students  the  greatest  good,  and  to  do  this 
it  is  necessary  for  the  greatest  possible  number  to  have  the  oppor- 
tunity of  taking  part  in  some  phase  of  athletics.  We  offer  here  the 
opportunity  to  the  largest  per  cent  of  the  student  body  of  any  col- 
lege in  the  South  and  in  addition  to  this  we  offer  as  great  a  variety 
of  athletics  as  any  college  where  there  is  no  water  course. 

In  the  fall,  soon  after  the  college  has  opened,  training  begins 
for  the  annual  relay  race  in  which  the  five  classes  are  each  repre- 
sented by  ten  men.  In  addition  to  the  men  who  make  places  on 
their  respective  teams  there  are  numerous  others  who  try  out  for 
places,  thus  making  the  actual  number  of  those  benefitted  somewhat 
above  the  number  of  those  who  are  successful  in  winning  places  on 
the  teams. 

Before  the  relay  race  has  been  pulled  off,  football  practice  is 
well  under  way  and  under  the  supervision  and  coaching  of  the 
various  professors  who  in  their  college  days  were  stars  of  the  grid- 
iron, some  good  teams  are  gotten  out.  The  four  teams  are  usually 
very  well  matched  but  with  the  odds  in  favor  of  the  upper  classes  and 
the  result  is  some  really  good  games  of  football.  In  football  the 
sSub-Freshmen  are  allowed  to  play  with  the  Freshman  team.  The 
four  teams  with  their  regulars  and  substitutes  enroll  above  sixty 
:men  each  year  in  addition  to  the  men  who  worked  out  and  were  not 
'successful,  for  various  resisons,  in  making  places.  In  football  as 
in  the  other  games  each  team  plays  each  other  twice  during  the 
season,  the  team  winning  the  championship  receives  a  handsome 
pennant  which  is  hung  in  the  gymnasium. 

Only  for  a  short  time  after  the  close  of  the  football  season  is 
there  a  cessation  of  athletics,  then  basketball  comes  to  the  front  and 
here  five  teams  contest  for  the  college  championship.    These  games 
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are  played  in  the  gymnasium,  a  place  which  cannot  be  surpassed 
for  the  purpose  in  any  college.  The  season  is  hardly  begun  before 
the  Christmas  holidays.  Only  a  short  time  intervenes  after  the  re- 
turn from  the  Christmas  festivities  before  the  season  is  resumed  and 
is  again  in  full  swing  continuing  for  some  weeks  in  the  limelight. 
By  the  time  the  basketball  season  has  come  to  an  end  the 
weather  is  all  right  for  baseball  practice.  Those  who  do  not  take 
part  in  baseball  can  begin  outdoor  training  for  the  track  team. 
There  is  no  need  for  those  who  wish  to  get  in  training  for  running 
to  wait  until  it  can  be  done  out  of  doors,  for  there  is  a  splendid  run- 
ning track  in  the  gymnasium  and  the  men  can  keep  running  all 
the  year  round.  As  soon  as  basketball  has  retired  from  the  stage  the 
two  athletic  fields  become  the  scenes  of  much  activity.  Every  after- 
noon that  the  weather  permits  candidates  for  the  various  class  teams 
are  out  hard  at  work  and,  soon,  the  season  is  well  under  way  with 
five  teams  struggling  hard  to  win  the  college  championship  in  the 
great  national  game.  In  addition  to  the  men  out  working  for  the 
baseball  teams  can  be  seen  the  white  figures  of  aspirant  runners,  who 
nourish  thoughts  of  breaking  some  college  record  on  class  field  day 
or  on  annual  field  day  and  in  this  department  of  athletics  there  are 
few  colleges  of  our  size  who  can  show  so  large  a  representation  on 
the  field.  This  is  one  branch  of  athletics  in  which  the  individual 
can  show  up  well.  Nor  does  one  have  to  have  exceptional  ability  to 
do  something.  By  hard  work  and  continual  effort  men  who  at  first 
made  very  poor  showings  have  been  enabled  to  accomplish  great 
things  along  the  line  of  track  athletics. 

Besides  the  branches  mentioned,  ample  opportunity  is  afforded, 
the  year  round,  for  those  who  do  not  care  for  any  of  the  above  men- 
tioned branches  of  athletics  to  get  helpful  out-door  exercise  and  re- 
creation m  the  form  of  tennis.  There  are  several  good  courts  on  the 
campus  and  late  in  the  spring  the  annual  tennis  tournament  is 
held  in  which  is  displayed  some  fine  talent  in  this  line. 

So  no  one  need  fear  if  he  comes  to  Emory  that  he  will  be  cut 
out  of  athletics  for  with  the  exception  of  those  games  offered  where 
there  is  a  water  course  the  students  at  Emory  have  all  the  athletic 
games  afforded  a  college  anywhere,  and  more  of  what  we  do  have 
than  any  other  college  can  boast.     Instead  of  having  one  team  on 
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which  is  put  all  the  effort  and  expense  for  its  perfection  in  footbal] 
and  baseball  as  well  as  the  other  branches,  there  are  here  four  and 
five  teams  which  are  given  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  par- 
ticipation in  athletics,  and  instead  of  a  small  per  cent  of  the  student 
body  taking  active  part  in  athletics,  while  the  larger  part  wish  they 
could,  we  find  here  opportunity  given  to  the  very  large  part  of  tht 
student  body  to  cultivate  their  athletic  talents  and  to  get  the  ad- 
vantages of  participation  in  these  contests.  No  college  in  this  sec- 
tion can  boast  of  so  large  a  per  cent  of  the,  student  body  participating 
in  athletics  as  can  Emory,  much  to  her  credit. 

Another  thing  to  be  mentioned  is  that  our  fellows  go  in  for 
clean  athletics.  A  friendly  rivalry  exists  between  the  various  class 
teams  and  no  opportunity  is  given  here  for  the  intense  rivalry  which 
exists  at  some  places  because  of  the  inter-collegiate  contests  and 
which  tends  to  develop  the  desire  of  winning  at  any  cost.  The  clean- 
ness of  our  athletics  is  not  to  be  surpassed  anywhere,  a  fact  which 
we  attribute  to  our  system  approaching  so  near  to  the  ideal  system 
of  athletics. 

DEMOCRATIC  SPIRIT  IN  COLLEGE. 

Geo.  S.  Roach,  Class  1911. 


The  headlong  rush  after  the  ^'almighty  dollar"  has  developed 
into  a  veritable  disease,  justly  called  ''Americanism."  This  disease 
is  rapidly  entering  into  our  educational  system  and  is  the  moving 
cause  of  the  remarkable  development  of  technical  training  schools. 
The  four  literary  college  years  have  been  declared  expensive  and 
hopelessly  wasted  time  which  should  have  been  spent  in  learning 
fundamental  technical  facts  and  in  acquiring  practical  experience. 
The  power  to  think  and  to  act  independently  is  overlooked  and  un- 
derestimated;  the  accumulation  of  facts  receives  the  sole  emphasis. 

The  literary  college,  on  the  other  hand,  recognizes  the  thorough 
training  and  the  lasting  good  which  comes  from  systematic  and 
broad  mental  drill  and  highly  values  the  mental  development  ac- 
quired by  hard  labor. 

But  neither  facts  learned  nor  mental  training  received  will 
measure  the  great  good  of  a  four  years  college  course.     There  is  a 
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third  element  which  is  to  be  valued  quite  as  highly  as  either  of  the 
much-discussed  principles.  The  main  business  in  life  for  the  most 
of  us  will  not  be  to  deal  with  facts  or  wdth  principles  but  with  people 
and  with  people  of  varied  education  and  taste,  of  widely  differing 
ideals  and  experiences  and  yet  people  whom  w^e  must  try  to  under- 
stand and  try  to  influence.  The  third  element  of  a  college  training 
is  presented  in  the  great  opportunity  for  a  wide  association  with  men 
and  for  acquiring  a  thorough  knowledge  of  human  nature  which  is 
offered  to  a  member  of  a  democratic  student-body. 

That  college  training  which  is  not  nurtured  in  a  democratic 
environment  falls  short  of  its  full  power  and  that  close  student  who 
fails  to  get  something  tangible  of  what  real  life  is,  by  close  contact 
with  his  fellow  students  will  miss  much  of  pleasure  and  will  handicap 
himself  for  success  in  any  profession  he  may  enter.  In  this  lies 
the  cause  of  the  business  failure  of  so  many  reclusive  class-room 
leaders.  They  may  be  clear  thinkers;  they  may  have  well  ordered 
minds ;  they  may  have  an  excellent  command  of  facts ;  but  as  busi- 
ness men  they  are  self-conscious  and  awkward,  they  do  not  meet 
men  easily  and  often  fail  to  understand  and  judge  them  accurately. 
They  have  missed  one  of  the  most  valuable  parts  of  a  college  train- 
ing in  the  mad  rush  for  scholastic  honors.  I  have  often  heard  one 
of  our  professors  say  'T  would  that  the  time  had  come  at  Emory 
College  when  grades  and  diplomas  might  be  thrown  to  the  winds 
and  our  graduates  would  go  out  into  the  world  to  impress  men  with 
their  power  to  think,  to  act  and  to  cope  with  people  without  the  aid 
of  certificates  of  graduation." 

In  our  institution  we  have  an  enrollment  of  three  hundred 
men ;  we  have  daily  chapel  exercises  which  bring  us  all  together  for 
a  time.  We  have  certain  prescribed  courses  and  every  student  has 
a  chance  to  rub  elbows  with  every  other  member  of  his  class.  We 
have  a  college  town  in  the  literal  sense  and  association  between 
students  is  its  most  valuable  pastime.  All  this  tends  to  develop 
sympathy,  to  break  down  social  barriers  and  class  distinctions  and 
to  create  a  healthy  democratic  spirit  in  all  the  members  of  Emory's 
student-body. 

It  is  but  a  natural  desire  to  form  very  close  friendships  and  to 
recognize  a  stronger  obligation  to  a  few  than  to  the  whole  but  that 
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student  who  fails  to  know  every  member  of  our  student-body,  who 
fails  to  know  what  they  think,  how  to  meet  their  objections  and  how 
to  enlist  their  cooperation  has  missed  the  "Emory  Spirit"  and  will 
suffer  professionally  in  time  to  come  because  of  his  ignorance  of 
human  nature. 

The  minister  must  know  what  the  average  soul  thinks  and 
feels.  The  teacher  must  be  in  touch  and  in  harmony  with  his 
pupils.  The  lawyer's  first  business  is  to  get  acquainted  with  people. 
The  physician  must  know  his  patient  or  have  little  chance  for 
working  a  cure.  The  business  man  must  learn  to  attract  and  to  deal 
with  all  classes.  The  engineer  must  ''get  the  job"  before  he  can 
use  his  knowledge  or  practice  his  theories.  Thus  the  chief  principle 
for  success  is  the  ability  to  understand  men  and  the  golden  oppor- 
tunity for  getting  that  understanding  is  offered  in  the  four  years  of 
a  literary  college  course,  especially,  when  that  course  is  taken  in  so 
democratic  an  institution  as  is  Emory. 

On  this  same  democratic  spirit,  extended  to  society  as  a  whole, 
depends  the  perpetuity  of  our  democratic  government.  The  most 
noteworthy  fact  of  nineteenth  century  history  was  the  upward 
sweep  of  democracy  but  if  democracy  is  to  continue  and  is  not  to  sink 
into  materialism,  the  twentieth  century  must  develop  by  individual 
and  liberal  education,  our  legal,  political,  social  and  ethical  ideals  to 
a  corresponding  degree.  For  truly  did  Plato  say  ''Like  an  embroid- 
ered robe,  spangled  with  flowers,  is  democracy,  spangled  with  the 
ideals  and  characters  of  citizens.  And  if  the  youth  is  to  stem  the  tide 
of  exaggerated  blame  and  exaggerated  praise,  he  must  be  strength- 
ened by  the  influences  of  a  liberal  education." 

For  individual  development  and  future  success,  the  students 
of  our  college  should  highly  develop  democratic  relationships 
with  one  another  and  the  study  of  that  intricate,  variable  and  won- 
derful thing  called  human  nature  should  stand  out  in  bold  relief  as 
one  of  the  greatest  values  of  Emory's  training. 

As  members  of  society  and  as  the  future  rulers  of  our  govern- 
ment, the  students  of  today  should  harmonize  their  college  rela- 
tions with  that  spirit  of  democracy  which  has  always  characterized 
the  American  nation  and  which  has  clothed  the  Stars  and  Stripes 
with  glory  and  made  them  emblematic  of  Liberty,  Democracy  and 
Equal  Rights. 
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EMORY  MEN. 
Quillian  L.  Garrett,  Class  1910. 


'To  be  at  home  in  all  lands  and  all  ages;  to  count  nature  a 
familiar  acquaintance  and  art  an  intimate  friend;  to  gain  a  stand- 
ard for  the  appreciation  of  other  men's  work  and  the  criticism  of 
your  own ;  to  carry  the  key  of  the  world's  library  in  your  pocket 
and  feel  its  resources  behind  you  in  whatever  task  you  undertake; 
to  make  hosts  of  friends  among  men  of  your  own  age  and  who  are 
to  be  leaders  in  all  walks  of  life;  to  lose  yourself  in  generous  en- 
thusiasm and  cooperate  with  others  for  common  ends ;  to  learn  man- 
ners from  students  who  are  gentlemen  and  form  character  under 
professors  who  are  Christians.  This  is  the  offer  of  the  college  for 
the  best  four  years  of  your  life." 

According  to  President  Hyde  of  Bowdoin,  the  true  college 
makes  this  offer  to  young  men  who  come  under  its  influence.  The 
college  that  fails  to  make  this  offer  to  young  men  does  not  fulfill 
its  mission.  The  question  naturally  arises  how  are  we  to  judge 
whether  the  college  is  fulfilling  its  mission?  By  what  standard 
are  we  to  measure  the  work  of  a  college?  The  record  of  the  lives 
of  its  graduates  is  the  infallible  test.  As  his  college  teaches  so  is 
the  man.  The  impressions  made  upon  the  young  man  in  college 
are  lasting  and  cling  to  him  throughout  his  life.  It  is  here  that 
he  forms  his  conception  of  life  while  his  mind  is  plastic  and  sus- 
ceptible to  the  influences,  for  good  or  evil,  with  which  he  comes  in 
contact.  His  life  afterward  is  an  effort,  a  struggle  to  realize  his 
college  ideals. 

In  seeking  the  forces  that  have  influenced  the  lives  of  men, 
historians  and  biographers  lay  great  stress  upon  their  early  train- 
ing and  surroundings.  They  recognize  that  the  environment  and 
education  of  a  man  in  his  youth  account  in  large  measure  for  his 
future  conduct.  For  this  reason  the  biographer  who  makes  a  crit- 
ical analysis  of  the  life  of  a  man  examines  closely  the  character  of 
the  schools  he  attended  and  especially  the  college. 

In  view  of  these  facts  the  proper  choice  of  a  college  is  an  all- 
important  problem  with  the  young  man.     Before  making  his  se- 
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lection  he  should  have  some  general  knowledge  of  the  kind  of  men 
the  college  has  turned  out  in  the  past. 

Emory  College  has  one  thousand  six  hundred  and  twenty- 
eight  alumni.  Among  these  alumni  are  men  who  have  taken  a 
leading  part  in  all  the  professions  and  trades.  There  are  physicians 
whose  skill  and  discoveries  have  done  much  to  alleviate  the  pains 
of  suffering  humanity.  There  are  ministers  of  the  gospel  who 
have  led  many  to  salvation  at  home  and  abroad  in  foreign  fields, 
making  the  world  better  for  their  having  lived  in  it.  There  are 
lawyers  and  statesmen  who,  by  reason  of  their  true  worth,  have 
risen  to  the  topmost  rank  in  their  profession  and  in  the  councils 
of  the  state  and  nation.  Seventy  per  cent  of  the  male  teachers  of 
Georgia  are  Emory  College  men.  The  man  who  is  said  to  be  the 
most  successful  farmer  in  Newton  county  is  an  Emory  College  man. 

Whatever  line  of  work  Emory  men  have  undertaken  in  the 
past  a  large  per  cent  of  them  have  been  successful  in  a  high  de- 
gree. This  would  indicate  that  they  possessed  the  mental,  moral, 
and  manly  qualities  essential  to  success.  Their  success  has  been 
permanent  for  with  but  few  exceptions  they  have  been  noted  for 
their  integrity  and  uprightness  of  character.  These  common  traits 
of  character,  integrity  and  uprightness,  being  manifested  in  the 
lives  of  those  men  who  were  nurtured  by  a  common  alma  mater  is 
evidence  that  their  college  has  left  its  impress  upon  them.  Emory 
men  in  the  past  have  showed  themselves  to  be  always  in  the  fight 
for  right  and  good  morals  in  the  church  and  state.  Only  recently 
w^hen  the  prohibition  bill  was  up  for  passage  in  Georgia  out  of  a 
goodly  number  of  Emory  men  in  the  State  Legislature  all  but  one 
gave  their  hearty  support  to  the  measure  which  was  introduced  by 
one  of  their  number.  Other  illustrations  might  be  cited  to  show 
how  Emory  men  have  always  stood  on  the  right  side  of  public 
questions. 

Whether  Emory  is  prepared  to  turn  out  such  men  now  as  she 
has  in  the  past  is  the  next  question  which  presents  itself.  It  can 
be  said  safely  that  the  college  is  better  prepared  than  ever  before 
in  her  history.  Three  hundred  thousand  dollars  has  just  been  sub- 
scribed by  the  good  people  of  Georgia,  making  a  total  endowment 
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of  the  college  one  half  a  million.  This  money  is  to  be  used  to 
make  improvements  and  keep  abreast  of  the  times. 

More  professors  and  better  facilities  will  be  added  to  the  excel- 
lent equipment  which  the  college  already  has.  The  general  policy 
which  the  college  has  followed  for  three-fourths  of  a  century  will 
not  be  changed.  The  college  is  not  in  the  power  of  any  general 
board  of  education  which  can  dictate  what  shall  be  taught.  The 
kind  of  men  will  direct  its  course  in  the  future  as  have  in  the  past. 

Greater  Emory  will  continue  to  fulfill  her  mission  as  a  col- 
lege by  offering  the  true  education  to  young  men  now  as  the  record 
of  her  graduates  shows  she  has  always  done. 


ON  THINGS  IN  GENERAL. 

Hugh  N.  Fuller,  Class  1911. 


It  is  quite  possible  that  the  men  who  intend  to  enter  Emory  at 
the  opening  of  the  fall  term  would  like  to  know  something  of  what 
they  are  to  expect  when  they  swing  off  of  the  train  at  Covington, 
suit  case  in  hand,  and  face  the  little  world  which  is  so  unique  in 
its  relationships  and  yet  so  very  like  the  larger  one  which  he  will 
have  to  go  up  against  after  he  has  made  good — or  failed  to  make 
good — in  his  college  life. 

Emory  College  was  founded  in  1836  and  is  the  joint  property 
of  the  North  Georgia,  the  South  Georgia  and  the  Florida  Confer- 
ences of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South.  This  ownership 
has  led  many  to  believe  that  it  is  a  form  of  theological  seminary 
although  how  such  an  idea  could  ever  be  entertained  for  a  moment 
passes  the  understanding  of  those  who  know  the  true  motives  of 
college.  The  primary  object — the  sole  object — of  the  college  is 
easily  stated:  it  is  to  furnish  a  Christian  college  education  to  young 
men  during  the  years  when  they  are  most  capable  of  receiving  it. 

The  college  is  situated  on  a  beautiful  campus  a  mile  from  the 
Georgia  Railroad  and  the  same  distance  from  Covington,  the  county 
seat  of  Newton  county.  The  location  is  an  ideal  one  for  around 
the  college  has  grown  up  a  town  whose  very  atmosphere  is  classic 
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with  the  spirit  of  culture  and  refinement.  The  town  itself  is  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  to  be  found  in  the  state  and  so  quiet  and 
picturesque  is  it  that  it  resembles  nothing  so  much  as  a  great  park 
with  giant  oaks  and  trailing  vines,  and  here  and  there  the  hospit- 
able homes  of  the  friendly  townspeople.  In  the  midst  of  this  town 
is  the  college  campus  and  the  great  buildings  of  today  stand  sur- 
rounded by  the  whispering  guardians  of  many  a  college  genera- 
tion— the  old  trees  which  are  Oxford's  crowning  glory. 

The  faculty  is  composed  of  men  of  experience  and  ability. 
They  have  studied  broadly  and  closely  and  from  their  experience 
as  teachers  and  their  worth  as  men  are  well  able  to  uphold  the  rep- 
utation which  it  has  taken  the  college  seventy  odd  years  to  build. 
The  association  between  teacher  and  student  outside  of  the  class 
room  is  more  that  of  man  and  man  than  of  master  and  pupil. 
The  classes  as  a  whole  are  small  enough  to  make  individual  in- 
struction possible  and  the  work  which  each  man  does  is  scanned 
by  a  kindly  critical  eye  and  he  is  made  to  feel  that  the  instructor 
takes  a  personal  interest  in  his  welfare  and  is  anxious  that  he  do 
well. 

The  student  body  is  representative  of  the  best  homes  of  Geor- 
gia, Florida  and  Alabama.  It  would  be  hard  indeed  to  get  to- 
gether a  body  of  men  of  cleaner  morals,  higher  ideals  or  greater 
ability  than  the  three  hundred  men  who  meet  together  at  chapel 
every  morning.  They  are  men  who  accomplish  things,  who  are  to 
be  the  successful  men  of  the  future  and  who  it  does  a  man  good  to 
know  and  to  understand.  It  is  good  in  more  ways  than  one  to 
have  many  friends  among  the  student-body  of  Emory  College. 

As  regards  entrance,  if  you  have  a  good  high  school  training 
and  know  the  fundamentals  of  Mathematics,  English,  Latin  and 
the  other  elementary  work  required  in  the  high  schools  of  the  state 
you  can  enter  the  college  without  difficulty.  Write  to  the  Secretary 
(whose  name  and  address  you  will  find  in  the  college  catalogue) 
and  ask  for  entrance  certificate,  state  the  high  school  you  attended 
and  leave  the  rest  to  him.  It's  his  business  and  he  knows  just  what 
you  will  need. 

The  courses  of  study  lead  to  three  different  degrees  as  is  point- 
ed out  in  the  catalogue.     The  work  for  the  three  differs  in  some 
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particulars  but  certain  work  is  required  for  all  of  them.  The  Fresh- 
man and  Sophomore  years  are  rather  rigidly  defined  but  in  the 
last  two  years  the  free  system  of  electives  makes  possible  some 
specialization  and  the  adoption  of  one's  course  to  their  personal 
taste. 

Our  system  of  athletics  is  taken  up  more  in  detail  in  another 
article  in  this  issue  of  the  ''Bulletin"  and  it  is  sufficient  here  to  say 
that  practically  every  man  in  the  college  is  interested  in  athletics. 
If  you  expect  to  find  a  set  of  thin,  emaciated,  pale-faced  recluses, 
you  need  to  look  elsewhere.  What  you  will  find  depends  on  the 
time  of  day.  In  the  morning  you  will  find  a  body  of  men  going 
quietly  about  their  college  duties,  laughing  and  joking  perhaps  but 
attending  to  business.  Late  in  the  afternoon  of  almost  any  day  in 
the  year  you  will  find  those  same  fellows  dirty,  muddy,  and  happy 
kicking  a  football,  chasing  a  hard  hit  fly  or  tearing  up  the  cinder 
path  just  as  suits  them  best.  Again,  you  will  find  them  digging 
over  an  exam,  in  a  way  that  would  do  ''the  folks  back  home''  good 
to  see.  The  statement  that  athletics  and  study  will  not  mix  is 
wrong,  they  do  mix  and  in  a  logical  proportion  not  in  one  case  but 
in  hundreds  of  cases  right  here  at  Emory  College. 

What  to  expect?  Do  not  expect  to  get  a  diploma  from  Emory 
without  work.  You  must  expect  to  do  work  and  good  work,  too. 
But  you  can  expect  pleasant  surroundings,  good  fellowship  and 
good  fellows,  encouragement,  appreciation,  opportunity,  culture,  re- 
finement, education  and  finally — reward. 


A  VALUABLE  PUBLICATION. 
Rembert  G.  Smith. 


The  graduates  and  friends  of  Emory  College  are  greatly  in- 
debted to  the  Alumni  Association  and  particularly  to  Treasurer 
Thos.  W.  Connally  for  the  "Occupation  and  Address  Register  of 
the  Graduates  of  Emory  College"  which  has  recently  come  from 
the  press.  This  is  the  first  publication  of  the  kind  and  will  remain 
of  permanent  value  as  the  basis  for  succeeding  volumes  of  a  similar 
character. 
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Every  graduate  will  be  interested  in  carefully  reading  the 
class  rolls  from  which  he  can  learn  what  his  college  mates  are 
doing.  No  doubt  many  letters  of  greeting  and  inquiry  will  pass 
between  'Hhe  old  boys"  as  a  result  of  the  reading  of  the  Register. 
Class  re-unions  will  also  be  made  more  feasible  and  convenient  by 
the  existence  of  this  body  of  compact  and  accurate  information. 
It  is  now  reasonably  to  be  expected  that  no  future  commencement 
will  be  without  several  well  attended  and  enthusiastic  class  re-  un- 
ions. No  other  friendships  are  like  those  made  in  the  college  days 
and  to  perpetuate  them  is  to  conserve  the  best  resources  of  the  past. 
Let  every  matriculate  and  graduate  who  has  not  received  one  of 
these  books  write  to  Treasurer  T.  W.  Connally,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  who 
gladly  furnishes  them. 

The  summary  on  page  158  is  of  general  interest  as  it  shows 
what  the  Emory  men  are  doing  and  where  they  are  working. 
There  are  1079  living  graduates;  three-fourths  of  whom  are  in 
Georgia,  the  others  being  scattered  over  twenty-eight  states  and  in 
foreign  countries  where  there  are  nineteen,  most  of  them  being 
missionaries.  As  to  occupations  the  following  facts  are  interesting: 
17.7  per  cent  are  teachers,  15.5  per  cent  are  preachers,  15.1  per  cent 
are  lawyers,  14.5  per  cent  are  merchants,  8.2  per  cent  are  doctors 
and  4.9  per  cent  are  farmers. 

It  is  a  striking  evidence  of  the  zeal  and  success  of  Mr.  Con- 
nally  in  this  work  that  he  located  all  of  the  1079  living  graduates 
with  the  exception  of  only  twenty-one.  The  archives  of  the  Col- 
lege are  greatly  enriched  by  the  addition  of  this  Register. 


CHANGES  IN  THE  FACULTY. 


Prof.  Edgar  H.  Johnson,  after  a  year  and  a  half's  absence, 
during  which  time  he  was  a  resident  student  at  the  Chicago  Uni- 
versity, resumes  charge  of  the  Department  of  History  and  Eco- 
nomics. 

Prof.  Douglas  Rumble,  who  was  Acting  Professor  of  History 
and  Economics  during  the  absence  of  Prof.  Johnson,  has  been  elected 
Associate  Professor  of  Mathematics. 
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Prof.  Rembert  Smith,  for  seven  years  Associate  Professor  of 
Mental  and  Moral  Science,  was  advanced  to  a  full  professorship  and 
will  fill  the  chair  of  Metaphysics. 

A  Chair  of  Biblical  Literature  was  established  and  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  College  was  chosen  for  that  Department. 

Professor  Farmer  declined  renomination  for  his  position  in 
the  Preparatory  Department  and  his  place  was  filled  by  Prof.  Paul 
E.  Bryan,  of  the  Class  of  1907,  who  has  been  teaching  in  the 
Stamford  Collegiate  Institute  at  Stamford,  Texas.  Professor  Bryan 
is  of  the  true  Emory  type  which  is  enough  to  say  of  any  man.  He 
was  re-elected  in  Texas,  but  responded  to  the  call  of  his  alma  m^ater. 
Prof.  Farmer  has  served  the  College  faithfully  for  several  years. 
He  leaves  in  order  to  return  to  his  chosen  work,  that  of  the  Sec- 
ondary Schools.  He  is  an  earnest  Christian  gentleman  and  will 
be  an  acquisition  to  any  community. 

Prof.  N.  A.  Goodyear  was  elected  Principal  of  the  Preparatory 
Department. 

Dr.  Jno.  F.  Bonnell,  who  for  years  has  served  as  Vice-pres- 
ident of  the   College  tendered  his   resignation   as   Vice-president, 
but  continues  in  charge  of  the  Department  of  Physics. 
Prof.  E.  H.  Johnson  was  chosen  to  fill  the  Vice-presidency  made 
vacant  by  the  resignation  of  Dr.  Bonnell. 

With  the  exceptions  mentioned  above,  the  Faculty  remains 
unchanged. 


SUBSCEIBERS  TO  THE  ENDOWMENT  FUND. 


My  good  Friends: 

I  beg  to  thank  you  thus  publicly  for  your  cordial  co-operation 
which  made  possible  the  success  of  Emory's  campaign  for  $300,- 
000.00. 

More  than  one  thousand  subscriptions  have  been  paid  in  full, 
or  closed  by  notes.  Some  of  the  subscribers,  however,  have  laid 
aside  my  letter  of  notification  that  the  $300,000.00  had  been  sub- 
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scribed. and  have  forgotten  to  return  the  note  which  I  enclosed. 
.PJea^erbe;  good,  enough  to  sign  and  return  the  note,  so  that  I  may 
complete  the  work  of  the  campaign.  By  doing  so  you  will  greatly 
5«ori}  ban  hiddUiu,.  Fraternally  yours, 

.)nern),nr,.a  ,  J^MES  E.  DICKEY. 


QI      L1(j::.-<j.^     c:2x 


lun'l  .loi^  -rd  bsl/    - 

o.ir   ni  ,n.do.s:   .     AT^FM% ALUMNI ! 

L'/j77.cI  'lofe&a'io'i^  '    .bTo'inTni^  tr>  s 

Any  .alumnus,''6r  matricurate  of  the  College,  who  has  subscrib- 
ed'as  ipiiuch  as  $10Q,00 'to  the'teiii^owment' F^  may  secure  a  life 
■  membersjiip  iri  the '  Afe  he  will  notify 

^^iie  atbnce  of  his  desire  to  qp  sp-  With  liis.  request  in  hand,  I  will 
Transfer  his  note  to  the  Alumni' Associatfon,  but"!  .cannot  do  so 
unless  so  requested.  "'  •""■"""J'AMM>'.":[ilCKEY. 


.jiiornj-i 


.8oi?vfN  lo  Jnornrinqo^i  orit  "to  9-^;ir>fio  ni  ^.or;fif)i[0';  jrid 

obnfnTii6^'^-!i6si%n-tf  (/f  iHh  Goll^^e'^  ^he'^^&m'ktiml^^  VwkMiAk 
the  many  letters  of  congrat^latT<^n^fic^iV^d^i%<'hifii'^c'biAfeei'Aihg  thfe 
^uiCioeegful/ lissiaelof  ilhe/campaigiii'^forf o$i3O0i,O/)O|O%o  Hfef  aiiy©  '^-^ishes 
to  express  his  appreciation  for  the  great  number  of  cb^x^/ahica^ 
tions  that  have  come  to  his  desk  indicating  satisfaction  that  he  re- 
mains in  charge  of  the  College.  These  expressions  of  confidence 
will  not iQnljyi  b^iprgi  j:/dsfy  (tp  [^  tjr^^]  jqaaj)^|)u;|  <^Ml Mioi^flite best  ef- 
forts for  the  future. 


/joii/iioqo-oo  I/iib'ioo  'luov  'io\  vhlldi^q  feurll  iioy^  :'\iif',[l\  ol  Bod  I 
-.008^  i(A  ni>iftqfrrr50  Jj'y-ioina  lo  &fe00oue  oil)   oldi.-.^r.oq  ohfifrr   ff'jiflv/ 

.00.000 

.Uul  fii  hin(i  neod  ovjid  rrioi}(|ho^d;;>-  \)in)XM(M\\  'm\o  inuI)  o'lol/I 
bifii  07/:ff   .Tovov/ofl   .hi^jdnondns  orit   'io  onio8     .^-.olo/i   vd   f)o>.of')  70 
-rJiP.  fieod  bfui  00.000.008?,  od)   )/;ffl    finil/r)i]i)o(i  Ic)  "fottol   7(ir  ohi-f; 


,*.'   c  .■ •'•  ■*! . 


.^    ,  ..-  r.  t..^,. 


•'^^    .    '^\      --'J,,         '       -M 


